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Ez RA, chap. vii. ver. 26. Jl 


And whoſoever will not-do the law of thy 
God, and the law of the king, let judg- 
ment be executed ſpeedily upon him, whe- 
ther it be unto death, or to baniſhment, or 
to confiſcation of goods, or to impriſon- 
ment. 


Ur ON the aſſaſſination of Xerxes 
king of Perſia, by the treachery of Ar- 
tabanus, captain of his guard, —his fon 
Artaxerxes ſucceeded to the ſupreme 


authority over many, and extenſive king- 
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doms of the eaſt but his moſt im- ; 
portant dominion was the ſovereignty of 
a mind enlarged in proportion to the 


A > A” 4, 


extent of. his unperial poſſeſſions. 0 


He Was fubline in power !—He 
not only ſubdued his ſukjects to the 
| | diſcipline of political obedience, but 
| he conquered his own ambition, by 

humbling) his ꝓaſſions to the remem- 

brante of -a king e tater, far greater 

than himfeif he forgot not his duty 

to Cod, in the homage t that was 1 as to 
num vy his 4. pt N 


| What ſutiafattion muſt reſult from a 
heart replete with gratitude! . „ 


: 


When z prince mighty a as Artaxerxes 
| | | could not be lulled into a forgetfulneſs 
| | of his duty by the tincture of adula- 
| tion! 
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contemptible wretches who from a, baſe 


625 
Flattery: is the ſame-to weak minds as 
opiates to weak -nerves,—it affects the 


_ reminiſcent: faculties, and compoſes their 


thoughts to; an oblivion, of friendſhip, 


that does not fall in with their * 
and Jelfeiuterqfed © concerns. 


This explains and indicates upon na- 
tural principles, the conduct of thoſe 


original being placed by accident within 
the vortex of falſe praiſe, diſſpciate them - 
ſelves from their old acquaiptance,/ the 
once companions of their ſordid, but 
honeſt enjoyments, and forget they ever 
knew men ſo mean in their fortunes, and 
ſo vulgar in their inclinationc. 


eee ac de ein a6 d the 


| powerful narcotick —he was exalted 


above his people,. but not above him- 


lf, —his pride was to ſupport an au- 
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1 
thority over his ſubjefs,—and to acknow- 
ledge his ſubordination to Gd: Power 
complimented him with a title, —humi- 
lity diſtinguiſhed the character. 


Artaxerxes was well inſtructed in thoſe 
higher obligations, which bind mankind 
to the moral duties of life, and endea- 


voured to enforce a diſcharge of them 
through all the nations from India to 


Ethiopia ſubject to his authority, - not 
arbitrarily in a way ſhaped by the ſo- 
phiſtry of a deſigning magi, but a tole- 


ration accompanied his commands for - 


every country to worſhip their God, 
according to their own idea of him. 


Although he ſtrictly conformed to the 
mode of his own belief, —he did not at- 
tempt to warp the faith of others, the 
rule of his religion, was to'be no rule to 
them ;—he did not wiſh to controll their 


„ 


intellectual feelings, by interfering with 


the information of their own ſenſes;— 
he was ſuperior to the inſinuations of a 
mercenary prieſt, who, like the Chriſ- 
tian idolaters of our time, alarm the 
minds of princes, and compel them 


through fear to countenance the ſhame- 
ful commerce of trading with the 


conſciences of mankind, and by ſuch 
indirect influence, impoſe upon the 
timid and ignorant, obliging them to 
renounce their underſtandings, and 
comply with a form of worſhip fa- 
bricated by pride and avarice upon 
the change of Rome.—Artaxerxes knew 


the heart muſt have a ſhare in the 


divine commerce, and therefore was 
unwilling to furniſh the head with 
an aſſortment of trumpery, to divide 
a partnerſhip, - from which the mind 


was ſupplied with the richeſt mate- 


rials, 
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A difpoſition thus. tuned to — 
concord in the moral affections of his 
remoteſt ſubjects, repreſented Artaxerxes 
(although an heathen) to the minds of 
the true patriots of Jeruſalem as the 
guardian of their religion, the protec- 
tor of their Juſt * and real privi- 


leges. 


This prince hearkened to the com- 
plaints of the children of the captivity, 
whoſe grievances aroſe from the diſobe- 
dience of the Moabites to the laws of 
God, and their d;/affefion to thoſe mi- 
niſters which the Almighty had choſen 
to diſpenſe thoſe laws among his people, 
that the munificence of their divine 
Ruler, manifeſted in many miraculous 
inſtances of mercy and forgiveneſs, hav- 
ing wrought no reformation: (from. ear- 
lieſt times. to the hour of their remon- 
ſtrance) upon this ſtiff-necked genera- 


vs If 
tion, they ſtill perſiſted in their wan- 
tonneſs and pride, — ſo impatient of con- 
troll, that nothing leſs than the admini- 
ration of government could fatisfy their 
vanity ! — and fo covetous after the means 
to maintain their luxury, that the entire 
poſſeſſion of the milk and honey of Ca- 
naan was but ſufficient to gratify their 
inſatiable avarice!—that tempers ſo 2c- 


centrick had brought upon the Jews the 
judgment of their incenſed God, Who 
had imparted his reſentment by viſiting | 


them with manifold calamities, and fore 
afflictions, which threatened ſorrow and 
miſery to their whole nation. | 


Artaxerxes, ſatisfied of the truths ad- 
vanced in their petition, complied with 
the prayer of it, and ſent Ezra from 
Babylon to Jeruſalem to reform the 
Jewiſh church according to the law 
coõmmunicated to Moſes ;—thatby obey- 
ing the word of their God, and depre- 
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cating their tranſgreſſions, they might 


avert his vengeance. 


Ezra was appointed governor of Ju- 
dea, with full powers to puniſh all ſuch 
refractory and malignant men who ſhould 
raſhly oppoſe the influence of his com- 
miſſion, and impede the operation of ſo 
great and laudable adeſign, — with death, 


D impriſonment, confiſcation of goods, 


—baniſhment;—that is to ſay outlawry, 
for as the Chaldee language was in 
uſe at that time, we are not to take the 
interpretation of the Hebraiſt, but the 
interpretation of the Jargumiſts, by 
which, we ſhall find that what is tranſ- 
lated a baniſhed perſon from the He- 
brew, in the Chaldee paraphraſe means 


an outlaw. 


Notwithſtanding princes at that time 
were the expoſitors of the law, ſtill we 
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g find that Artaxerxes diſpenſed with that bi 
prerogative, as appears by the inſtruc- \ 
tion he gave his miniſter, to appoint i 
judges to try the offenders by the rules - | 1 
| of equity and juſtice. | 


As an Engliſhman, indulge my grate- 
ful heart, to digreſs from the ſtory of 
this great and gaad prince, to look into 
the hiſtory of a greater and better of our 
own, even in this particular inſtance of 7 
. generoſity and tenderneſs. | 


Let the ungrateful petitioners who are | 
wounding the peace of his preſent ma- | 
jeſty with artificial grievances from pre- 7 
tended abuſes in our courts of law, re- | i | 
member, that our moſt gracious Sove- 
reign, ſurrendered up his right in that = 
important prerogative,—he made the WE: | 
judges independant of the crown, to i 

calm the apprehenſions of his ſubjects, | 
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he augmented their ſalaries, to remove 
their ſuſpicions, for - he has no intereſt 
in the ruin of his people, — no pleaſure 
in their puniſhments,—he endeavours 
to make his ſubjects happy,—he wiſhes 


(but in vain) to find them grateful, — | 


impoſſible 


Avarice and ambition will never en- 
courage the feelings of generoſity to 
check the more violent emotions of their 
bold and diſhoneſt contrivances.— How- 
ever, 

His majeſty by this act of indulgence, 
—ſo magnanimous in ſentiment,—ſo ex- 
preſſrve in its meaning, —ſo ſalutary in its 
effect. has ſecured to himſelf the pray- 
ers of all good and virtuous patriots,— 
the execration of tyrants, and the imper- 
tinence of men who aim to diſturb the 
government of the ſtate, from which 


— 


( 18, 
their vices or incapacities have exempted 
them from a ſhare in.— But to return, 


Ezra, who was appointed to the ad- 


miniſtration of affairs at Jeruſalem, was 


a prophet, —deſcended from Seraiah the 
high-prieſt, who was ſlain by Nebuchad- 
nezzar when he demoliſhed the city and 
temple of Jeruſalem,—a man of integrity 


and learning, —favoured by God, and an 


expounder of the laws !—But he was 
prime miniſter at Jeruſalem, a character 


ſufficient in thoſe days to overturn all 


his qualifications.—Such partial advan- 


tages, joined with ſuperior abilities, 


rouzed the envy of the anti- miniſterial 
Moabites, who elected Sanballat their 
chief, to confound the meaſures of admi- 
niſtration. —It was no difficult buſineſs 
to alarm the jealouſy of diſtant countries 
who knew Ezra-only by name,—and his 
actions only by report,—both of which 
C' 2 
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FEY . 
were diſcoloured and diſtorted by the 
malice of diſappointment. —Beſides - 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The immenſe offerings intruſted to Ezra 
for the ſervice of the Temple, amount- 
ing to no leſs a ſam than ſeven hundred 
thirty-one thouſand two hundred and fifty 
pounds of our money, together with | f 
twenty baſons of gold, and 1wo weſſels of 

fine copper equally valuable, was a cir- 
cumſtance which required more than 
Samaritan patience to endure, - they had 
no conception that a man could be honeft 
in the diſtribution of ſa much of the 
publick money, and they were too con. 
ceited of their own talents, not to have a 
longing after a ſhare in the knavery of 
fo lucrative an office —Men who conſult 
nature in her depravity would judge of 1 
2 miniſter's actions in the ſame manner, 
the Samaritans knew that part of 
themſelyes, and they drew the inference. 
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from the opinion they ſecretly enter- 
tained of their own integrity. 

Nehemiah was appointed tirſnath, or 
governor of Judea, in the room of Ezra 
who retired, —the fame meaſures of 
equity were adopted as in the former 
adminiſtration, — the Moabites found 
only a change in the name, - the minifter 
was the potion they had ſet their minds 


againſt; —for had Ezra (whom they ſo 


lately and ſo violently oppoſed and tra- 
duced) upon being removed from the ad- 
miniſtration joined with Sanballat, he 
would have been foaſted as one of the 
party, and been as popular as the greateſt 
profligate of them all. 


Sanballat the repreſentative of the 


Moabites was born at Heronaim, a city 
of Moab. 


C14 ) 

Howbeit in the land of the people he had 

no inheritance.— 45th chap. of Eccleſ. 
part 22d ver. 


Permit me to take a hand at the latter 
end of the game, to ſport the favourite 
number, for it is worthy every Moabite's 
obſervation, that the 45th chapter of 
Eccleſiaſticus ſhould furniſh ſuch apt 
words, — ſo deſcriptive of our heroe' .— 


diſqualification, 


Sanballat was an officer in the militia, 
— ſome hiſtorians ſay he was governor of 
Samaria,—others affirm he made appli- 
cation for it to Mordecai, who was of 
the ſeed of Iſrael; but a refuſal, and 
from one of a different tribe, gave um- 
brage to his pride, and furniſhed his 
mind with that implacability of reſent- 
ment ;—he was a man of a lively hu- 
mour,—a prompt and ready wit, — of 
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I 03 
oftentatious talents,—an intrepid ſpirit; 
—and having nothing to loſe, his men- 
dicity finiſhed the component parts of 
this accompliſhed adventurer. 


Artaxerxes having ended the war with 
the Athenians, retired to Shyſhan, the 
royal reſidence of the Perſian monarchs 
after the conqueſt of the Medes,—a city 
ſituated upon the River Nai, and as 
Strabo relates, worthy the higheſt enco- 
miums.—There he expected to find re- 
poſe from his fatigues, —enjoyment in 
the endearments of domeſtick concerns, 
and leiſure to adjuſt his national affairs 
to the ſatigfactien of his ſubjects, the 
dignity of his crown, and for the © ſecurity 
of his domimion. 


The vanity of human expectations 
does not fingly attend upon thoſe de- 
pendants, who have every thingto ſolicit, 


— a - fo 


C us } 
but even upon princes who have every 
thing to beſtow;—4d;/apporntment is the 
4mpartial inheritance of all, ſettled upon 
us by the equitable diſtribution of Pro- 
vidence as the inſtitutionary eſtabliſh- 
ment of mankind. 


Samaria by the intriguing genius of 
Sanballat was now become a refuge for 
the refradtory, though of no rank, —of 
various conditions, - men of deſperate 
circumſtances, enliſted under the banner 
of Sanballat upon the forlorn hope of 
repairing their fortunes by plundering the 
publick!—tke lower order of merchants 
to emerge from their obſcurity the pe- 
thinims, or meaneſt offices in the houſe 
of God, from a baſe, infernal pride, — 
rather chuſing like Lucifer to rule in 
Hell, than ferve in heaven!—and ſome 
of the junior members of the Sanhe- 
drim, — truants from the great ſchool of 


\ 
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poetical learning, finding nothing clever 


or lively in the tepid ſyſtem of allegiance 
(from which ſource all national benefit 
mult derive) to employ the gaiety and 
wantonneſs of their humour, ruſhed into 
the heat and fugacity of ſedition to vo- 
latalize their ſpirits, and put the machine 
into motion, that the elaſticity or main 
ſpring of action might precipitate them 
into miſchief, the diſpoſition which idle- 
neſs had originally formed them for.— 
Publicans found an immediate intereſt 


in it;—and, inners inebriated with po- 


pular uproar, yielded to the clamours 


of a few, and joined in the confuſion 


of all. 


Theſe mixed people, united by defec- 
tion, formed themſelves into a patriotick 
ſociety, - they opened a correſpondence 
to every corner of the king's dominions 
to diſtribute the fetters forged by San- 

| Cut g 
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ballat to enſlave the minds of thoſe, who 
till now, enjoyed every idea of freedom 
their education had furniſhed them with. 
: — The fiſherman who ſpread his net on 
the river Euphrates, the buntſman who 
chaſed the ſavage beaſt in the valley of 
Bagdat—and the archer who ſlew the 
bird of prey upon the Caſpian moun- 
tains, with minds free and independant, 
were by the weakneſs of Sanballat zeized 
and diftraed with politicks, an infection 
they did not underſtand, conſequently 
were altogether unprovided againſt, — 
they were told of dangers they had no 
conception of !—they heard of thieves 
about the King's perſon, deſperate as 
the robbers in the deſart, - and they 
were inſtructed to believe their royal 
protector connived at outrages ſo threat- 
ning to himſelf, - ſo terrifying to his 
people from theſe /ymptoms their caſe 
ſeemed deſperate, they were puzzled 


( 19 ) 
to find a remedy for the contagion which 
treachery had ſpread amongſt. them,— 
- exerciſe withdrew from the chaſe, —plea- 
ſure departed from her innocent de- 
lights, —and induſtry ſuſpended the labour 
of the field, —all forſook their tranqui- - 
lity to contend with a chimera which had 
its exiſtence in the wicted imagination 
of Sanballat.— this incomprehenſible no- 
thing which was raiſed to. haunt the 
minds of intellectual imbecility, ſo di- 
ſtrated their brains, that like men de- 
prived of their ſenſes, they undertook 
the cauſe of liberty, and in the glorious 
undertaking they ſurrendered_up their 
freedom at the chamade of Sanballat, — 
and from the example of their great pa- 
riot they became ſlaves to their paſ- 
ſions, — weavers demoliſhed their looms, 
—taylors threw away their thimbles,— 
Fueliſts. forſook their employers, and 
navigaters departed from their veſſels, 
| ONE 


—the moſt ingenugus natures became 
the moſt #liberal,—even buſbandmen ne- 
glected their harveſt to ſow the ſeeds of 
ſedition amongſt their neighbours, —and 
how aukwardly they might entertain 
their ſtrange acquaintance, they all be- 
came politicians, a and forgot their own 
private concerns in their attention to the 
publick, — now riot ſucceeded chearful- 
neſs, and idleneſs drove Plenty from the 
land. 


Sanballat having opened the wound 
advertiſed the cure, —a petition was the 
cat bolicon to remedy every evil, the ex- 
animate and the bold equally hearkened 
to his advice, and petitions were made 
up conformable to the preſcription re- 
commended by this aſſuming empirick. 


When we conſider the many ab- 
ſtracted people who were diſperſed in 
that extenſive territory, we muſt not be 


f #1 1 


ſurprized that many were caught by the 


impudence of the propoſition, — others 
_ deluded by the pretended neceſſity for 


fuch a proceeding to engage in a cauſe 


ſo flattering to their rights and privi- 
leges, and withal ſo ſenſibly imagined 


as to ſoar above the reach of their ap- 


prehenſive faculties,—the criterion by 
which ignorance determines the merit of 
ſuch imprudent and - indecent undertak- 
ings, or as Cicero ſays, that chiefly 
«excels which is fartheſt removed from 
< the underſtanding and apprehenſion 
of the unſxillful. Some ſuch inge- 
nious fate quacks officiouſly undertook 
to adminiſter the potion to Artaxerxes. 
the king received it, but was determined 
not to ſwallow the bitter draught,” ſo 
obviouſly calculated to break his reſt, 


and diſturb the repoſe of his people. 


If any objection ſhould ariſe againſt 
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( 22 9 
ahe king's inaitention to the clamorons 
complaints of a leſſer, it may be recan- 
cileq by, the /ilent approbation of the 
realer number of his ſubjects,— for Ar- 
taxerxes, in compliment to his own inte- 
grityand the loyalty of his good people, paid 
no regard to theſe petitions, as he very 
well knew they contained not the ſenti- 
.wents of many who ſigned them, but an 
explanation of the miſchievous deſigns of 
the few who promoted them, —His con- 
duct is alſo vindicated by a ſimilar con- 
duct in one of the moſt illuſtrious heroes 
in the Roman hiſtory.— When Tiberius 
Gracchus accuſed Scipio Africanus be- 
fore the ſenate of having embezzled the 
publick money, he made no anſwer to 
the charge, but reminded them, that 
n that day he: conquered, Hannibal, 
and drove him out of Carthage; ſetting 
his own conduct againſt the accuſation 
of the lower order of peop | 


1 

* Petitions now became the amuſement” 
of all thoſe who had nothing to do,— 
and thoſe who were not embarraſſed with 
ideas of their own, eagerly ſubſcribed to 
the ſentiments of others ;—an expedient ' 


encouraged by- knaves to mats Fa 


conſpicuous. 


The inſolence 0 ebfurdity of theſe: 
petitions deſtroyed the efficacy of others,” 


they had hardly a gauze fence to ſerten 


them from the cenſure of the lac! 
they were unprovided with good manners 


to ſave them from the indignation of their 


fovereign!—in one part they extolled the 
king's wiſdom, —the next contrddifed the 
latter), by impeaching his underſtanding 


in the election of his miniſters; they | 


wiſhed his majeſty happineſs in one line, 
ih another they endeavoured to interrapt 
it by converting the audacious clamours 
of his wavering ſubje2s into groans.— 


d 
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Cw} | 
their drunkenneſs into tears, — and their 
exceſſes into chimerical wants; — an acci- 
dent which befell the delinguents upon 
Nehemiah's reſiſting their outrage was 
called a maſſacre ,—the loyalifts who were 
deſtroyed by the Moabites was interpreted 
a ſacrifice, every ſentence lamented the 
loſs of their liberty, without apoſtrophiz- 
ing for the loſs. of their virtue, - the 
whole was a paralogiſm to deceive and 
alarm the people. | 


As every riotous meeting produced a 
petition, they multiplied ſo faſt, that Pa- 
thahiah, the king's ſecretary, was ap- 
Pointed to receive them, with inſtructi- 
ons to enquire into the refitude of the 
morals and conduct of thoſe champions who 
had undertaken to ſupport the rights of 
the people, — the enquiry turned much 
againſt the patriots, for the information 
Pathahiah received diſcovered nothing 
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'L ( 25 ) 
to their honohr or. advantage, —it an- 
ſwered. the deſcription they had given of 


themſelves, 


For they ſpeak not peace, but they deviſe 
deceitful matters againſt them that are quiet 
in the land. 35th Pſalm, 2oth ver. 


As. ander and ingratitude were puniſb- 
able by the laws of Perſia, Artaxerxes 
urged the neceſſary injunction, that their 
licentiouſneſs ſhould be reſtrained, and 

whoſoever, rejoined he, will not do 
the law of thy God, and the law of the 
king, let judgment be executed ſpeedily 


* . . 
upon him, whether it be unto death, or 


to baniſhment, or to confiſcation of 


goods, or to impriſonment, —Enfin. 


The virtue of the king, and the firm- 


. neſs of his prime miniſter, gave ſtrength to 


Nehemiah to compleat the temple, and 
| E 
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( 26 ) 
finiſh the walls of Feruſalem, and under 
favour of God he confounded the various 


artifices of Sanballat, and di appointed 
the views of his faction. For 


The Lord bringeth- the counſel of - the 


_ Heathen to nought : He maketh the devices 


of the people of none mw 33d Pſalm, 


IO ver. 


From the ſtory of Artaxerxes a good 
Prince is inſtructed not to let his preten- 
lions be the meaſure. of his hopes, — nor to 
ſet up a demand againſt mankind which 
human nature in a ſtate of moral bank- 
ruptcy cannot comply with ;—that he 
muſt be contented with the ſecret plaudit 
of his own conſcience, the effefs of a 
generous mind, — eſfecis not in the power 
of fraud or artifice to conceal from the. 
aſſignee, —And 
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The approbation of a few who may 
poſſeſs that kind of patriotick virtue 
which fortified the ſouls of Phocion and 
Fabritius, againſt the . of N 8 
temptation. | make 


As the maxims of this Athenian and 
this Roman general are not much prac- 
tiſed in our voluptuous days, there may 
be ſome reaſon to fear, that the ſtory of 
their re/ſtibility are out of print in the 
minds of our modern heroes, who clamour 
ſo much for the good of their country, 
and mean ſo little for the honour of it. —I 
will therefore hold them up to the pub- 
lick as old pictures upon the certainty of 
their being - admired, —but in deſpair of 
ever ſeeing them copied. 


Alexander knowing the virtue of 
Phocion, lamented his extreme indi- 
gence, —he wiſhed to relieve his body 

on! Be 4 


| ( 80:23 
from the fatigue of labour, —which Pha- 
cion never felt and to remove from 
his mind the anxiety of want,—which- 
 Phacion never knew !—for this amiable - 
purpoſe he diſpatched his treaſurer to 
Athens,—who found this great ' man 
with a bucket fetching water from the 
well !—and his wife kneading of dough 
with her own hands, cloathed not in 4 
tarentine, tlie finery of thoſe times, but 
in the huſband's veſt!—in' this condi- 
tion of penury the treaſurer found Pho- 
cion, and as he thought it the moſt fa- 
vourable opportunity, he preſented him 
with one hundred talents which his 
maſter had ſent him in teſtimony of af- 
fe&tion ;—Phocion alarmed at the ex- 
traordinary munificence of Alexander, 
demanded of the treaſurer, how he came 
to be ſingled out from the number of 
Athenians, the object of his bounty,— 
and being told becauſe Alexandereſteem- 
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ed him the only good man — fe re- 
plied, let him then permit me to con- 
tinue ſo, - and that my actions may give 
countenance to my reputation, ſuffer me 
to reject his offer, —proving by an un- 
uſual continency of ſpirit, that he who. 

did not deſire wealth, was richer than 

| « the Prince who enjoyed it. And 

Fabritius refuſed the fourth part of 2 

large kingdom which Pyrrhus offered 
him, to betray the intereſt of his country 
by quitting the ſervice of it,—and fo. 
tenacious of the Roman dignity, that he 
ſnatched the poiſon from the lips of 
Rome's greateſt enemy, becauſe he 
would not purchaſe any advantage by 
treacherous and baſe. means. -4 | 
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It further proves, that too much le- 
nity in a prince relaxes the ſinews of 
the ſtate he governs,—and that the 1 irre- 


2 5 


„ 
gularities which diſturb the order of go- 
vernment proceed from an impunity of 
crimes ;—our own hiſtory furniſhes in- 
ſtances to illuſtrate my poſition.ä— Henry 
the firſt, who is handed down to us as 


4 very wiſe king, conſidered puniſh- 


ments as indiſpenſably neceſſary to curb 
the licentiouſnefs of the people, and to 
eſtabliſh himſelf with ſafety on the 
throne ; Stephen, who was of a milder 
diſpoſition, hoped to engage the hearts 
of his ſubjects by moderation and hu- 
manity.— We do not find, amidſt the 
many ſtorms which he encountered, and 


the wrecks he ſuffered, that cruelty 


marked his reſentments; —this aſſuaſive 
temper weakened his authority, which 
occaſioned his reign to be unſteady and 


unproſperous; and the civil war which 


followed, made the king the moſt un- 
happy of monarchs, and his e che 
moſt e people. 


ͤ— 3 
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| Henry the ſecond improved upon the 
errors of both, —he governed with firm- 
neſs, but cruelty was no part of his cha- 
racter. and if he brought trouble upon 
himſelf, it was only when he departed 
from his natural re ſolution, and adopted 


principles not his own; his too great in- 


dulgence to his children made them un- 
dutiſul, and the contumary of Becket 
wrought a miracle (the only one he per- 
formed, and the only. one of ſome thou- 
ſands laid to his charge not particularly 
noticed;) he perverted the mind of Henry, 
and made him a dupe to the church, 
whoſe power he threatened to curtail; 

but, if the king had put more faith in 
God, and leſs in the Pope, the archbiſhop. 
would have loſt his aim and ſacrificed 


his reputation at the throne of ambition, 


inſtead of his life at the altar of chri- 
ſtianity. Henry's policy made England 


happy and proſpercus,—bur wha every 


( 82 3 
other man finds peace and felicity, 
Henry met the reverſe, — religion di- 
ſturbed his quiet, and his children made 
him miſerable. 


It is an unpopular doctrine to preach+ 


in favour of prerogative ;—and to put 
the fword of juſtice into the king's hand 


 1Sarming his majeſty againſtthe freedom of 


the people; thus reverberate the Moa- 


Bites, who are no more than the echo of 


their dougbry patriot, who clamours a- 
gainſt the egui/able deciſions of the law, 


becauſe he has expoſed himſelf to the 


crenſare of it. 
| Sali 

*I mean not to ſfiretch the prerogatide, 

neither do I wiſh to ridge the liberties 
of the people,—the conſtitution has ap- 
pointed immunities to both, — and he is 
a traitor to his king and country who at- 
tempts to leſſen the perguifites of either. 
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I would. have a king feel as a man, but 
af as a prince, —he is the firſt magiſtrate 
in the kingdom, his ce exacts homage, 
and the /aws ſecure it to him, and he who 
treats his ſovereign with diſhonour is a 
rebel againſt the authority of the law.— 
For the ſafety and tranquility of the 


people, I would recommend that the 


ſpirit and dignity of our laws ſhould be 
ſupported not only in the expoſition but 
in the execution of them, that the ſubje# 
may be brought to a ſenſe of his duty, 
and the king therein manifeſt his ſupreme 
authority, under the common ſanction 


which the law gives equally to both. 


The hiſtory of Artaxerxes alſo ſhews, 
that humility in a prince, produces arro- 
gance in the ſubje&,—he doubts of his 
authority becauſe he does not exert it: 
a horſe, the moſt ſenſible and accom- 
pliſhed beaſt of the creation, grows vi- 


( 34 ) 
ke by indulgence, —he feels his own 
85 ftrength and deſpiſes his maſter's, and till 
the curb reduces him to his natural ſtate 
of ſubordination, his owner can expect no 
Safety from him, and he will Jak 1 in 22 
value. A 


That generoſity begets ingratitude,— 
for, if a prince diſpenſes with one pre- 
rogative, the people will never be fa- 
tisfied till they have obtained a ſurren- 
der of all. And further; 0 0 


"It inſtructs 42 prince to look into Hh? 


charafer of one ſet of people, who di- 
ſturb the throne with complaints againſt 
another,. to publiſh their miſchievous 
intentions, that the diſtant ſubject may 
not be abuſed by the artificial virtues of 
a ſet of men who are aiming to raiſe 


themſelves, by calumniating the charac- 
ters of thoſe they wiſh to ſucceed, and 


charging particular neglects upon thoſe 
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in in place, when the ſame inattention was 


paid by the late miniſters, now in their 
intereſt (becauſe. they are out of place.) 
However neceſſary it may be, 1 ſhall. 


defer my enquiry into the characters of 


our jolly patriots for a ſubſequent diſ- 
courſe, To conclude, 


If princes wiſh to train their ſubjects 
by their own example, they maſt never 
be virtuous—We have been frequently 
told, that kings, by their bad examples 
have created vices ; but we have a proof 
in his preſent majeſty, that virtue is ſo 
borridly out of faſhion, that the Sove- 
reign's example cannot eſtabliſh it; 
thus, virtue is become a ſe/fiſh accom- 85 
pliſhment ; for, as examples of vice are 
only attended to,. - we can be virtuous 


only for ourſelves, and not for the im- 
provement of mankind. | 
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